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in certain big centres considered worthy of the luxury: that
was aH.
A luxury, the magic arrangement whereby, a rifle bullet or
a fragment of shell could at once be discovered and localised
in the wound?
Marie's work had never dealt with X-rays, but she had
devoted several lectures to them every year at the Sorbonne.
She knew the subject admirably well. By a spontaneous
transposition of her scientific knowledge, she foresaw what the
horrible carnage would require: a large number of radiological
stations must be created at once. And in order to follow the
movements of the armies, easily light equipment would be
necessary.
Marie had recognised her field and acquired her impetus. In
a few hours she drew up the inventory of the apparatus existing
in the university laboratories, her own included, and made a
round of visits to the manufacturers: all the X-ray material that
could be used was collected together and distributed to the
hospitals in the region of Paris. Volunteer operators were
recruited from among professors, engineers and scientists.
But how could they help the wounded who were brought in
crowds, with terrifying frequency, to the still unprovided
ambulances? Some of these were even without electric equip-
ment to which the apparatus could be attached.
Mme Curie found the solution. She created, with funds from
the Union of Women of France, the first "radiological car"; it
was an ordinary motor-car in which she put a Rontgen
apparatus and a dynamo which, driven by the motor of the car,
furnished the necessary current. This complete mobile station
circulated from hospital to hospital from August 1914 onward;
it was the only one to take care of the examination of the
wounded evacuated toward Paris during the Battle of the
Marne.
The rapid advance of the Germans gave Marie a difficult
problem to decide. Should she stay in Paris or go to join her
daughters in Brittany? And if the enemy threatened to occupy